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Carnival seen up on t Saturday after a busy round of activities, which included a snow sculpture 
contest on the west end campus. Above is seen one of the sculptures. 


Says Campaign success in sight 
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Two Centres 
relocate after fire 








ry’ 


ire caused the death of 
F one woman and damag- 
ed the sixth floor of the 
Guy-Concordia Metro 
Building last Thursday even- 


ing, forcing the Centre for 


Research and Human 
Development and the Applied 
Psychology Centre to seek 


temporary headquarters 
elsewhere. 

The two Concordia Centres 
occupied half of the sixth 
floor. However, the blaze 
began on the other half of the 
floor, where a cleaning 
woman, Maria Nikaki, died in 
the fire. She was not an 
employee of Concordia. 

When the fire broke out 
around 8 p.m., Jan. 31, 
several Concordia students 
and staff were present on the 
floor. The building alarm 
sounded and 


by Carole Kleingrib 


Ithough we still have 
A to raise the rest of the 
money from private 


sources, this government an- 
nouncement should give us a 
big lift,’’ Concordia 
Chancellor W._ Earle 
McLaughlin commented in a 
recent interview on Quebec’s 
decision to give $18.7 million 
for the University’s library 
projects. 

McLaughlin is confident 
that Concordia will now hit its 
target of $25 million in the 


Capital Campaign. Several in 
the corporate sector have been 
waiting to see if the building 
projects would receive the 
government go ahead. ‘‘Now 
they know we mean business. 
In fact, I personally know of 
one corporation who is 
holding back on the first pay- 
ment until construction actual- 
ly begins, although this is a 
unique situation fortunately 
for us,’’ he says. 


McLaughlin explains that it 
is normal procedure for cor- 


porations to spread their con- 
tributions over a number of 
years. And government sup- 
port is essential before most 
will commit themselves to any 
form of fund-raising cam- 
paigns. 


“Now it’s up to the can- 
vassers to continue their job 
and raise the $15 million we 
still require, and that includes 
me,’’ says McLaughlin. 

Gifts and pledges received 
to date total approximately 
$10.5 million. 


they were 
evacuated orderly and speedy, 
Jim Harford, Project 
Manager, Vice Rector, Ad- 
ministration and Finance, 
reported. 

Extensive fire, smoke and 
water damage was caused to 
the floor, while smoke damage 
occured.on other floors, four 
of which are occupied by Con- 
cordia. The cause of the fire is 
unknown. 

By Monday, Concordia 
staff was back at work on the 


First hand view heard of Ethiopia 


by Simon Twiston Davies 
pick up my pen and notebook ready for yet another talk or 
| Fass I’m just a little cynical. I’ve heard it all before. Usual- 
ly. 

This time it’s slightly different. In the basement of Belmore 
House, the Campus Ministry headquarters at the west end cam- 
pus, Roland Leroux gives an undramatic and understated ac- 
count of a recent visit he made to the sad, parched country of 
Ethiopia. 

Leroux, a lecturer in the Management Studies Department, 
went to Ethiopia as a volunteer representative of the Canadian 
Catholic Organization for Development and Peace. His nine day 
visit was a fact-finding tour to ask those people on the spot what 
could be done by us in our comfortable Big-Mac-Fries-And-A- 
Pepsi-To-Go society. 

With a few slides as illustration, Leroux showed just how 
desperate is the plight of the people of this whole region. 

What was it like? he was asked. ‘‘It was like when you meet 
somebody famous and you say, ‘Gee, you’re just like your pic- 
ture.’ It was just what you saw on T.V....... Exactly.”’ 

Leroux didn’t take any of those horror photographs himself, 
nor did he show any during his talk. ‘‘I didn’t feel like putting 
my camera in the face of a child who was about to die,’’ he ex- 
plained. 

In its way, just as a murder in a Shakespearean ‘tragedy is all 


the worse for not being viewed, so were the scenes described by 
Leroux. His most moving photograph was a shot of a nurse 
holding a handful of identification bracelets belonging to the 
children who died of starvation and pneumonia despite her care. 
It was just one day’s crop. 

Leroux visited four of the 17 major camps that have been 
established for the thousands of starving people in the North 
East of the country. He spoke of one camp, with 10,000 to 
15,000 people, where the starving were at least being housed in 
tents. In others they were sleeping and eating in the open. 

“I know you have heard stories of donations and materials 
disappearing,’’ continued Leroux, ‘‘but I would take my hat off 
to anyone who can do it in Ethiopia. While I was there, there 
were so many politicians, newspaper people, relief agency peo- 
ple, even Quebec government people, inspecting and _ in- 
vestigating, that I don’t know how anyone could even lift your 
wallet.’ 

More practically, Leroux advises picking your relief agency 
carefully, keeping in mind that not only the immediate famine of 
the region must be relieved, but also the underlying causes. 

At the beginning of the year, the Concordia University 
Ethiopia Relief Fund was established and that money is now be- 
ing funnelled through the World Development and Peace 
Organization to Ethiopia and neighbouring African countries. 
Already some $1,500 has been raised. 


Capital Campaign 
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second, third, fifth and 
seventh floors. Included were 
the Faculty of Commerce and 


Administration and the 
Treasury Department. 
Damage to computers by 


smoke was suspected and was 
being evaluated. Clean-up 
operations will be underway as 
a result of the heavy smoke. 
Actual damage was less than 
expected, however, S. Impey, 
Insurance Coordinator in the 
Treasury Department, 
reported. 

The Centre for Research 
and Human Development has 
established temporary head- 
quarters at 2030 Mackay 
Street in T annex and the Ap- 
plied Psychology Centre is 
functioning from the main of- 
fice in the Hall Building. 


B.V. 


The Lacolle Centre pro- 
vides Concordia University 
people with a place to hold 
events in a quiet, idyllic set- 
ting far from the madden- 
ing crowd. It’s the subject 
of this week’s Heritage 


series. Pages 6 and 7. 


For the first time at a 
Quebec university, a safety 
course on health hazards in 
the arts is being given. The 
course begins here in 
February. Page 9. 


Philosophy Week opens 
at Concordia on Monday, 
and has several major 
events. Page 4. 


From the business and 
commerce outlook. this 
week, The Thursday Report 
has an interview with an 
Executive-in-residence here 
(page 4) and another with a 
professor who has just writ- 
ten a book on international 


marketing (page 9). 
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Lellers to the Editor 





Library budget has 
research priority 


To the Editor: 

Professor Despland’s letter 
in your last issue refers to the 
Montreal university libraries 
as ‘“‘teaching libraries’. Sure- 
ly, one is expected to read this 
as a figure of speech together 
with his advocacy of a ‘‘major 
research library’’ in Montreal. 
Granted, none of the Montreal 
university libraries might be 
up to the Harvard level but all 
of them are ‘‘research’’ 
libraries since they are man- 
dated to support research in 
designated areas. This is 
especially so at Concordia 
where the Book Budget 
Allocation Formula is heavily 
weighted in favour of research 
activity. Quite clearly no 
university could attract out- 
side research grants unless it 
can be supported by a research 
collection. Since a ‘‘major 
research library’’ outside of 
the university network would 
have to be supported from the 
same funds as university 
libraries it could only be 
achieved if the university 
libraries are indeed scaled 
down to support teaching on- 
ly. Within the North- 
American context where 
research and teaching are joint 
activities in universities this is 
not a practical solution. In 
some European countries, 


Faculty of Arts and Science 


Concordia University will appoint a Dean of the Faculty of Arts and 
Science to take office on 1 July 1985 or as soon thereafter as is feasible. This 
is a new position, combining the responsibilities of the three present Divisional 
Deans and the Provost. The appointment is for a five-year term and is 


renewable. 


where research centers or 
‘‘institutes’’ exist outside the 
universities this might be the 
right model but even this is 
questionable in terms of 
results in the 20th century. 

I most certainly agree with 
Professor Despland’s analysis 
of how to improve the effec- 
tiveness of the Montreal area 
university library network. 
The universities should agree 
not to decentralize their collec- 
tions in the future and to con- 
solidate departmental and 
divisional libraries whenever 
possible. Library automation 
is and should remain the 
highest priority of the univer- 
sities if they wish to remain 
viable in general and com- 
petitive in particular. In order 
to remain viable and efficient 
the universities should coor- 
dinate their curriculum and 
research activities and man- 
date their respective libraries 
to build up research collec- 
tions in designated areas. And 
in order to fully exploit the 
university network of libraries 
in Montreal ai// students in all 
institutions should have 
automatic access to a// univer- 
sity libraries on the same basis 
as in their home institutions. 

It is assumed axiomatic that 
undergraduate students will 
benefit from the exposure to a 
research oriented university 
environment and form ex- 
posure to teaching and 


Dean, 





8 


research oriented university 
libraries. One can hope with 
confidence that with our new 
libraries at Concordia we will 
be able to provide such an en- 
vironment. 


Joseph Princz 


Appalled at 
procedure 


To the Editor: 

In a letter to The Thursday 
Report, January 31, 1985, 
Professor Frost raised some 
questions regarding the Board 
of Governors’ approval of the 
Rector’s proposal for 
reorganizing the Faculty of 
Arts and Science. Professor 
Hobgen and Professor Waters 
added letters that appeared to 
answer some of the questions 
but, in fact, were quite 
misleading on one essential 
point. As a member of Arts 
and Science Faculty Council 
who observed the entire 
January 17th meeting of the 
Board of Governors, I was ap- 
palled by the fact that the Arts 
and Science Faculty Council’s 
resolutions pertaining to the 
Rector’s proposal were not 
distributed to the Board until 
long after the proposal had 
been voted on. In fact, I doubt 
that they would have been 
distributed at all, had I not 
asked Professor Waters to in- 
quire about them at the end of 
the meeting. The letters from 
Professor Hogben and Pro- 
fessor Waters make it appear 





otherwise — that the resolu- 
tions were discussed in the 
normal business of the 
meeting. I, for one, fail to see 
any value in pro forma discus- 
sion after a proposal has 
already been approved. 


Yours sincerely, 

Charles W. White, Ph.D. 
Acting Chairman 
Associate Professor 
Department of Psychology 


and 


Bash had more 
security 


To the Editor: 

In reference to the article by 

Simon Twiston Davies entitled 

Jungle Bash a Forum for 

original music which ap- 
peared in your issue of 
24.01.85, I must say that I was 
impressed with all of the arti- 
cle with the exception of the 
last two paragraphs dealing 
with security at the event. 

I believe in giving credit 
where credit is due and not 
wanting to take anything away 
from Steven Witt and Student 
Security, I would like to in- 


form the TR that the entire 
security/safety aspect was ex- 
amined since before Christmas 
with special attention being 
paid to events such as the 
Jungle Bash. 

The people involved in this 
analysis and the end result 
were myself, Mr. Jim Har- 
ford, Project Manager from 
the Department of Ad- 
ministration and Finance and 
Mr. Brian T. Counihan, Dean 
of Students as well as Mr. Rod 
Nicholson, Security Super- 
visor, SGW. 

We examined the flow of 
people entering and exiting the 
building to large events in the 
7th floor Cafeteria and deter- 
mined that most of the in- 
cidents of vandalism and 
damage to property occurs 
while patrons are in transit 
from the ground floor to the 
cafeteria itself. Consequently, 
we designed a system whereby 
(See ‘‘Letters’’ on page 10) 


Vice-Rector, 


Institutional Relations 


and Finance 


Concordia University will appoint a Vice-Rector, Institutional Relations and 
Finance to take office on 1 June 1985 or as soon thereafter as is feasible. 


The Dean of Arts and Science will report directly to the Vice-Rector, 
Academic. Responsibilities of the office will include: academic leadership with 
respect to all units of the Faculty; the maintenance of a full and effective 
relationship with the Office of the Rector and the Deans of the Faculties of 
Commerce and Administration, Engineering and Computer Science and Fine 
Arts; the coordination of the operation of and planning for all departments, 
schools, programmes and institutes within the Faculty; the setting of priorities 
and establishment of policy in a manner that will foster the growth of the 
Faculty and maintain the integrity of its programmes; and the effective 
development, staffing, promotion and evaluation of both disciplinary and 
interdisciplinary programmes and initiatives within the Faculty. 


Background in university teaching, research and administration is 
essential. Ability to conduct business and to participate actively in meetings in 
French is a requirement of the position. 


Confidentiality of applications and nominations is assured. 


In accordance with Canadian immigration requirements, this 
advertisement is directed to Canadian citizens and permanent residents. 


Applications or nominations, with biographical information, should be 
sent by 15 March 1985 to the Chairman of the Advisory Search Committee: 
Dr. Patrick Kenniff, Rector and Vice-Chancellor, Concordia University, 

1455 de Maisonneuve Blvd. W., Montréal, Québec H3G 1M8. 


CONCORDIA 3. 
UNIVERSITY ‘s* 





This is a new position; there is no incumbent. The appointment is for a five- 
year term, and is renewable. 


The Vice-Rector, Institutional Relations and Finance, in company with the 
Vice-Rector, Academic and the Vice-Rector, Services, reports directly to the 
Rector and Vice-Chancellor. The following officers report directly to the Vice- 
Rector, Institutional Relations and Finance: the Director, Development and 
Capital Campaign; the Executive Director, Alumni Association; the Director, 
Public Relations; the Director of Planning; the Director, Human Resources; the 
Assistant Vice-Rector and Treasurer; and the Director of Institutional Research. 


A background in both public and private institutional administration is 
desirable. Knowledge and experience of fund raising, as well as some 
experience of the university sector, would be an asset. Ability to conduct 
business and to participate actively in meetings in French is a requirement of 
the position. 


In accordance with Canadian immigration requirements, this 
advertisement is directed to Canadian citizens and permanent residents. 
Confidentiality of applications and nominations is assured. 


Applications or nominations, with biographical information, should be 
sent by 15 March 1985 to Dr. Patrick Kenniff, Rector and Vice-Chancellor, 
Concordia University, 1455 de Maisonneuve Blvd. W., Montréal, Québec. 
H3G 1M8. : 


CONCORDIA 
UNIVERSITY 











Faculty revamp continues 
to concern Councillors 


by Barbara Verity 

The plan to restructure the 
Arts and Science Faculty con- 
tinued to cause concern at 
another meeting of Faculty 


Election 
underway 


he process is underway 

J to elect four Arts and 

Science Faculty members 

who will be recommended to 

the Board of Governors‘to sit 

on the Advisory Search Com- 

mittee for the new Dean of 
Arts and Science. 

Ballots for nominees have 
been delivered to both cam- 
puses with instructions on 
nominating procedures. 
Tomorrow at 4 p.m. is the 
deadline for nominations to be 
in at the Arts and Science of- 
fices at either campuses. 
Ballots for voting will be 
distributed on Monday and 
must be returned by 4 p.m., 
Fri., Feb. 15. 

Those eligible to be 
nominated are full-time facul- 
ty members now at the Univer- 
sity, in accordance with the 
eligibility criteria that also ap- 
plies for the nomination and 
election of representatives to 
the Advisory Search Commit- 
tee for the Vice-Rector, 
Academic. 

Voting will be based on the 
preferential system by which 
voters rank as many nominees 
in each division of the Faculty 
as they wish. However, 
nominees must be ranked in 
decreasing order of preference 
in an unbroken sequence. 
’ Each voter can choose to vote 
in all divisions or only in some 
divisions. 

The names of those people 
elected will be put forward as 
recommendations to the 
Board. Four full-time faculty 
members from Arts and 
Science are to be members of 
the Advisory Search Commit- 
tee. Also on the committee will 
‘be the Rector, as Chairman; 
the Vice-Rector, Academic; 
one Dean from outside the 
Faculty of Arts and Science; 
two undergraduate students 
recommended by the Concor- 
dia University Students’ 
Association, one graduate stu- 
dent recommended by the 
Graduate Students’ Associa- 
tion; two full-time faculty 
members from other faculties, 
recommended by Senate; and 
one non-academic staff 
member, recommended by the 
Concordia University Non- 
Academic Staff Association. 


B.V. 


Council held last Friday. in 
AD-131. The subject had 
dominated an earlier meeting, 
held Jan. 11, when several 
concerns were also expressed. 

Three aspects of the subject 
came under fire last Friday: 
The Board of Governors’ 
handling of the Rector’s mo- 
tion to restructure the Faculty; 
the procedure to elect four 
faculty representatives to the 
Advisory Search Committee 
for the new Arts and Science 
Dean, as called for in the Rec- 
tor’s motion; and two errors in 
The Thursday 
Report’scoverage of the facul- 
ty restructuring (see adjoining 
article). 

The plan by Rector Patrick 
Kenniff to restructure the Arts 
and Science Faculty was 
presented first to Senate on 
Dec. 21. It then went before 
the Council of the Faculty of 
Arts and Science at its Jan. 11 
meeting, where it was debated 
with Kenniff. In response to 


the plan, Council passed three 
motions and tabled a fourth 
one at the same meeting. 
These motions were sent on to 
Kenniff and the Board for 
consideration. At the Board of 
Governors’ meeting on Jan. 
17, the Rector’s plan, after 
having undergone a few 
changes, was presented as a 
motion and was passed by the 
Board. The plan goes into ef- 
fect July 1. 

Several Councillors at last 
Friday’s meeting of the Facul- 
ty Council wanted to hear 
details about the manner in 
which the Board of Governors 
passed the Rector’s motion to 
restructure the Faculty. Part 
of the motion was at variance 
with Council’s wishes, Coun- 
cillors felt. They wanted to 
know if the motions passed by 
Council at its Jan. 11 meeting 
had been considered by the 
Board. 

Council Chairman Robert 
(See ‘‘Revamp’’ on page 8) 


Record set straight 


t last Friday’s meeting 
A of the Council of the 

Faculty of Arts and 
Science, Provost Martin 
Singer drew Councillors’ at- 
tention to two articles in The 
Thursday Report of Jan. 24, 
which contained errors. Coun- 
cil Chairman Robert Roy con- 
firmed that the items in the ar- 
ticles were incorrect. 

The article entitled, 
“Council approves — with 
one exception’’, reported that 
on Jan. 11 the Faculty Council 
had approved the Rector’s 
proposal to restructure the 
Faculty, with the exception of 
the number of Vice-Deans 
specified to administer the new 
structure. However, no mo- 
tion was put forward by Coun- 
cil on whether or not Council 
approved or disproved the 
plan, although the possibility 
of putting forth such a motion 
was discussed. The motions 
passed by Council were recom- 


mendations about the restruc- 
turing plan and dealt with 
specific details such as election 
procedures and the number of 
Vice-Deans, Roy said. 

An adjoining article, 
“Revamp of Faculty is set for 
July 1st’’, incorrectly reported 
the Rector as having made two 
changes to his original restruc- 
turing plan as a result of 
meetings held with the Arts 
and Scinece Deans and Pro- 
vost. However, only one 
change was the result of these 
meetings — the change made 
to the date of transition to the 
new structure. The other 
change Kenniff had made to 
his proposal, the one by which 
four faculty members from 
Arts and Science are to be 
elected to the Advisory Search 
Committee by all the Faculty, 
was not the result of these 
meetings, as The Thursday 
Report had written. 

B.V. 
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YY a x 
: At a glance A 
Ji: Roberts, the Multiculturalism Minister in ‘he: 


Trudeau Cabinet, will be a full-time professor in Con- 
cordia’s Department of Political Science as of next 


August. He will teach undergraduate and graduate courses, 


particularly about government administration and public 
policy. ‘‘The Department is most pleased to have him. We 
feel it will givesour students an important advantage since he 
is one of the most qualified to teach these 
courses,’’?Department Chairman Henry Habib commented. 
Roberts is presently teaching a graduate course here on 
‘‘Public Policy in the Governmental Process in Canada’’. As 
well as being in the Canadian government 11 years, Roberts 
has his Ph.D. from Oxford as well as two B.A.s — one in 
polticial science, the other in philosophy.... 

Interested in taping the memoires of Quebecers aged 70 or 
more? The Institut québécois de recherche sur la culture is 
launching a contest of taped memoirs on Feb. 1 with a May 31 
deadline. The objective of the contest is to enrich Quebec’s 
archives with life histories based on oral tradition. More in- 
formation is available from Contest ‘‘Mémoire d’une épo- 
que’’, Institut québécois de recherche sur la culture, 93, rue 
Saint-Pierre, Québec, Qué. G1K 4A3...A dance therapist in 
Concordia’s Fine Arts Faculty, Joanabbey Sack, will be an 
animator at a day-long series of Workshops on Dance- 
Movement Therapy to be held at McGill on Feb. 16. Informa- 
tion is available from Gurney Bolster at 935-8473 or Youhidit 
Silverman at 488-8722.... 

.-- wo social services are looking for volunteers: 
the Maison Marguerite, at 1183 St-Mathieu St., helps women 
suffering from emotional problems and is asking anyone able 
to help to call 932-5949 or 932-2250; Jewish Family Services 
of the Baron de Hirsch Institute needs Francophone tutors to 
help children learn math, Hebrew, literature, French and 
physics at the elementary and high school level. Call 
731-3881, local 311.... 

A solo exhibit of photographs by Holly King, a part-time 
lecturer in the Fine Arts Faculty, opens tonight with a ver- 
nissage at Galerie Dazibao and continues until Mar. 3...The 
Martial Arts Association at Concordia won 26 medals recent- 
ly at the Jeux du Québec two weeks ago in Quebec City. The 
Team Captain and instructor is Michael Gregory and the 
assistant instructor is Steve Quiblat. 





NOMINATIONS 
RE-OPENED FOR 
PART-TIME FACULTY 


The Selection Committee 


invites 
Nominations 
for 


THE JOHN W. O’BRIEN 
TENTH ANNIVERSARY 





Debating contest planned | DISTINGUISHED TEACHING 


oncordia University will 

send a team of two 

students to compete in 
the World University Debating 
Championships being held this 
year at McGill University from 
Feb. 16 to 23. 

The event, which is held in a 
different country each year, 
draws university teams from 
Canada, the United States, 
British Isles, Australia and 
New Zealand. Fifty teams of 
two members each will par- 
ticipate. 


There will be 11 rounds of 
debating during the eight day 
session, with the World Cham- 
pionship Round to be held the 
afternoon of Feb. 23 in Red- 
path Hall 

Opening ceremonies will be 
held at 7 p.m. on Feb. 16 in 
Redpath Hall. From 10 a.m. 
to 6 p.m. during the week, 

Concordia’s team advanced 
to the quarter finals at last 
year’s championships, which 
were held in Edinburgh, 
Scotland. — B.V. 


AWARDS 


The purpose of this award is to recognize part-time 
professors who have made an outstanding contribution to 
teaching and learning at Concordia University during its 
first 10 years. 

Part-time faculty must have taught at least 30 credits 
during the last ten years. 
Anyone in the university community can nominate. 


Nomination forms are available from the Learning 
Development Office at 2492 West Broadway, Loyola Cam- 
pus. 

DEADLINE for receiving nominations is Thursday, 
February 28th, 1985. 

For further information contact 482-0320 ext: 695 or 397 
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by Alastair Sutherland 


oland J. Redding, one 
R: Concordia’s 

Executives-In- 
Residence, gave his first lec- 
ture as a Marketing Pro- 
fessor last September. He 
says that after nearly three 
decades of corporate life, it 
was a refreshing change of 
pace. 

“I think that anyone who 
has spent 28 years in in- 
dustry, particularly at a 
pretty high level, wouldn’t 
mind a change,’’ says Red- 
ding, who is 52. ‘‘Perhaps 
some executives wouldn’t 
be interested, but I like to 
think I can adapt quickly. 
And I enjoy being an 
educator — I’ve always 
thought I had it in me...‘ 

As a young man, Red- 
ding spent 12 years in Alex- 
andria, Egypt, where he 
learned to appreciate the 
multi-cultural, 
cosmopolitan flavor of life. 
He also learned how to 
speak three languages — 
English, French, Italian — 


Change of pace enjoyed by 
new Executive-in-Residence 





Roland J. Redding 


and a smattering of Arabic. 
After completing Graduate 
studies in Engineering at the 
University of Bristol in 
1956, Redding moved to 
Montreal. 

“I came here because I 
knew it was a cosmopolitan 
city,’’ he says. ‘‘When I was 
in Alexandria, I always us- 
ed to come in contact with a 
lot of different ethnic 
groups and I like that. sort 
of environment.”’ 

After receiving a diploma 
in Business Administration 


‘ and in the ensuing cor- 














from McGill, Redding’s 
first job was as a combus- 
tion engineer with Imperial 
Oil. He held various posi- 
tions with the company un- 
til 1968, when he moved to 
Petrofina. He started as 
Petrofina’s National 
Manager of Fuel Oils and 
progressed to the position 
of Vice-President of 
Marketing in 1975. 

In 1981 Petrofina was ac- 
quired by PetroCanada, 












porate shuffle, Redding left 
the company. 

In 1982 he moved to 
Toronto, where he became 
President of Alltrans, the 
second largest transport 
group in Canada. He was 
there until 1984, but he ad- 
mits that the Toronto way 
of life didn’t really agree 
with him. ‘‘That’s one of 
the main reasons I’m back 
in Montreal,’’ he says, ad- 
ding that his family didn’t 
want to leave Montreal and 
the constant commuting 
was getting to him. 



















Former political prisoner gives 
talk on Soviet Union 


by Adrian Chomenko 
and Andrew Hluchowecky 

r. Valentyn Moroz, a 
Dee: Ukrainian 

political prisoner, spoke 
at Concordia University last 
Friday to an audience of about 
200 on ‘‘National Relations 
-and National Movements in 
the. Soviet Union’’. The ad- 
dress was presented by the 
Concordia Ukrainian 
Students’ Union with the 
assistance of the Visiting Lec- 
turers Committee. 

Born in 1936 in the village 
of Kholoniv, Ukraine, Dr. 
Moroz majored in history and 
upon graduating in 1958 work- 
ed as a geography and history 
professor. In 1965 he was ar- 
rested for the possession of 
underground literature and 
foreign publications banned in 
the Soviet Union. Charged 
and convicted with 
“‘anti-Soviet agitation and 
propaganda’’, Moroz was 
sentenced to four years of 
hard labour. 

Soon after his release Moroz 
was re-arrested on the same 
charges. While serving his 
sentence, Moroz went on a 
hunger strike, which lasted 145 
days; he was kept alive by 
forced feeding. This action 
received world-wide attention 


and support from numerous 
groups and individuals, in- 
cluding Andrei Sakharov, 
Alexander Solzhenitsyn, Ar- 
thur Schlesinger and Noam 
Chomsky. Among the groups 
that offered support were 
Amnesty International, the In- 
ternational Commission of 
Jurists, Canadian Jewish Con- 
gress and the AFL-CIO. 

In 1979 during President 
Carter’s administration, 
Moroz, along with four other 
Soviet dissidents were ex- 
changed for two Soviet spies 
who were imprisoned in the 
United States for espionage. 

During his lecture Friday, 
Moroz stressed that the most 
important aspect of life in a 
multi-national state is the pro- 
blem of national relations. He 
compared the national ques- 
tion in the Soviet Union with 
Churchill. In 1945, when 
Churchill was gravely ill, a 
Commission was created to 
prepare for the anticipated 
death of the British Prime 
Minister. To everyone’s 
amazement, it was Churchill 
himself who outlived many of 
the Commissioners. The same 
can be said of a nation where 
history has provided for many 
prophets who foresaw the 
creation of a one-world state, 


thus eliminating the existence 
of the nation concept. With 
this in mind, Moroz pointed 
out that those prophets are 
dead today, yet the nation 
lives on. 

Moroz expressed indigna- 
tion when people speak of 
Russia and the Soviet Union as 
one and the same. ‘‘This is 
ridiculous: 51% of the Soviet 
population is not Russian’’, 
stated Moroz. He went on to 
say that the Soviet Union is 
comprised- of many nations 
with very old cultures, such as 
Armenia. Its existence as a 
state preceded the birth of 
Christ while the. very word 
‘*Russia’’ did not even exist on 
the world map. 

The Russian Revolution of 
1917 showed that the Russian 
imperialistic interests were not 
as strong as they appeared to 
be, since many nations like 
Poland, Finland, Latvia, 
Lithuania and Estonia 
challenged these Russian col- 
onialist beliefs. Other nations 
also took advantage of this 
resurgence of national identi- 
ty, among them being the 
Ukrainian, Byelorussian, 
Georgian and Armenian 
republics. 

Similarly, during world War 
II, the total artificiality of the 





Events set for 


Philosophy Week 


by Carole Kleingrib 
hilosophy Week opens 
Monday, Feb 11th at 
noon in the Henry F. 
Hall Building, room 110 with 
the opening address to be 
given by Rector Patrick Ken- 
niff. 

The Department of 
Philosophy organizes this type 
of event annually to mark its 
presence at the University and 
to re-affirm its principle objec- 
tive, which is to contribute a 
curriculum of interest to all 
students. 

The theme of Philosophy 
Week this year is a 
“Conversation with Human 
Sciences’’. It opens with a 
symposium intended to 
stimulate a university spirit of 
cooperation and communica- 
tion among departments. 

The panel is composed of 
the following professors: 
Charles Bertrand (Chairman 
History), Ron Coyte (Political 
Science), Gerald Dewey 
(Chairman Sociology and An- 
thropology), Lazlo Gefin 


(English), and Sean McEvenue 
(Acting Chairman Theology). 

The organizer of 
Philosophy .Week, Professor 
Ernest Joos, says that each 
participant will have five to 
seven minutes to present his 
case. Then the debate begins. 
Members of the Department 
of Philosophy are designated 
as respondents, thus having 
the privilege to be first to reply 
or to put their questions to the 
panel. 

As a follow-up to the sym- 
posium, Joos is also organiz- 
ing a Poster Session or Debate 
on Feb. 13 in the Vanier 
Auditorium, west end campus, 
from noon to 2 p.m. The topic 
of the session is the 
‘Interpretation of Social 
Phenomena in Humanities.”’ 

The participants, Chris 
Gray, Denis O’Connor and 
Ernest Joos from the Depart- 
ment of Philosophy and Jim 
Moore from Political Science, 
will present a set of theses on 
theories of interpretation in 
their respective disciplines. 


Week of prayer planned 


qualified team of lay 
A and religious people 

from the Ignatian 
Center and Campus Ministry 
will direct a one-week retreat 
from Mar. 3 to 9 for those 
members of the Concordia 
community who are in- 
terested. 

The retreat, which is done at 
home, will begin with a group 
meeting on Sunday, Mar. 3, 
and end with a group meeting 
on Sat., Mar. 9th. On the days 
between, each person on the 
retreat is asked to pray for one 
half hour each day, and to 
meet each day with the retreat 
director. 

The interviews will be held 
on campus during the day or 


in the evening at the conve- 
nience of participants. Each 
director will discuss prayer 
and suggest material to pray 
with until the next interview. 

The requirement for those 
interested in making the 
Prayer Mission is a commit- 
ment to pray for about a half 
hour each day, and to meet 
with the retreat director for an 
interview each day. 

Application forms for the 
Week of Directed Prayer are 
available through Campus 
Ministry (LC: Belmore House, 
x 243; or SGW: H-333, x 
4551). Applications must be in 
by Feb. 15. A free will offering 
to cover basic costs will be ask- 
ed. 


Russian empire was increas- 
ingly evident through the crea- 
tion of the Ukrainian In- 
surgent Army (UPA), which 
formed against both German- 
Nazi and Russian invaders. 
Moroz further pointed out 
that the Ukrainian renaissance 
of the 1960s was formed on 
the strong legend of UPA in 
the 1940s. Today, interesting 
enough, the Soviet govern- 
ment refers to every na- 
tionalist whether he be Ukrai- 
nian, Estonian or Georgian as 
a ‘“‘Banderovets’’ named after 
Stephen Bandera, the leader of 
the Ukrainian underground 
movement. 

According to Moroz, the 
strongest national movements 


in the Soviet Union are the 
Ukrainian and _ Jewish 
movements. The Jewish move- 
ment is strong because of its 
contacts with world opinion. 
In the Ukrainian case, the ma- 
jor factor is its population of 
50 million — the second 
largest to the Russians. 

Moroz concluded by citing 
the current situation in 
Poland. He believes that the 
Polish movement is not ex- 
clusively a Polish one. Rather 
it is the start of a process of 
decolonization in Eastern 
Europe that only began in 
Poland, and tomorrow will in- 
clude Ukraine, Rumania, 
Bulgaria, Lithuania and 
others. 
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Daycareahomeaway from home 


by Susan Gray 


homey feeling 
emanates from the en- 
tire room at Garderie 


Concordia. Art work hangs on 
walls and from cords on the 
ceiling, while many tiny plants 
grace the far corner of the 
room. Low plastic cubby holes 
loaded with toys and two-foot 
high tables and chairs rein- 
force the impression that 
everything has been modelled 
with very young children in 
mind. 

And it has been with good 
reason, for there is a tremen- 
dous amount of activity 
generated at this day care cen- 
tre, which is primarily for the 
children. of Concordia 
students. Each day is tightly 
organized to allow children to 
benefit from both upstairs and 
downstairs spaces, as well as 
from the fenced-in 
playground. 

Free play in-the morning is 
followed by a light snack, then 
cognitive activities related to 
themes chosen weekly by dif- 
ferent instructors. During 
these activities there is a strong 
emphasis on pre-math and 
pre-reading, which attests to 
the academic bent of the day 
care. The younger and older 
children alternate in their use 





of the playground for approx- 
imately half-an-hour of 
physical activity. Following 
this is a lunch, then a story- 
time, which allows the 
children to simmer down and 
prepare for their nap. Older 
children who don’t need to 
sleep may use this period for 
reading, playing alone or 
visiting quietly with one or two 
friends. A child may also go 
off and play alone at any point 


during the day as long as he or 
she does not disturb the 
others. 

After the children wake up, 
they change environments, as 
the three and four-year-olds 
go upstairs for a short French 
program, while the 
kindergarten class goes 
downstairs for an English pro- 
gram. By 3 p.m..most children 
leave, but for those who stay, 
a nutritious snack awaits 


Plans progress for day 
care at west end 


report in mid-February to the provincial government in a 


Ts: Daycare Organizational Committee will be sending its 


major step towards opening a day care centre at the west 
end campus. The establishment of a day care centre requires the 
approval of the Office des services de garde a |’enfance. 

A group of staff members, including Marie-France Sampson, 
Technician in Exercise Science, and Cathe Shannon, Secretary in 
Physical Plant, has been working since the fall to establish 
Maison Arc-en-ciel, a day care primarily for the children of staff 
and faculty at Concordia. If space is available, children of 
students and of the public will also be accepted. 

The organizational committee for Maison Arc-en-ciel has cir- 
culated a detailed questionnaire to faculty and staff to find out 
the level of interest in the centre within the University. Other 
organizing work such as legal, accounting and programming is 
underway, and more people are needed to help, Sampson says. 
Anyone interested should call her at 482-0320, local 705. 


SW and BV 


Garderie Concordia provides day care facilities primarily for the children of Concordia students. 
From left to right are Tommy Biggar, Corey Lemoine and Kimberly Parsons enjoying their free 
play time. 





Ian Westbury 


them, as well as a less struc- 
tured, bilingual program until 
6 p.m. 

Parent-run 

Garderie Concordia, 
located in the Masonic Hall at 
St. Marc and Sherbrooke 
Streets, has been a parent-run 
day care centre since its incor- 
poration in 1981. However, its 
origins go back to 1973, when 
a task force was set up in 
response to student demand, 
resulting in the establishment 
of the Sir George Williams 
Child Care Centre. 

Since 1981 the centre has 
been incorporated, officially 
separating it from the Univer- 
sity. 


However, funding does come 
from the University through 
the Concordia Council for 
Student Life, the Department 
of Human Resources and the 
Department of Education. 

Being a parent-run body 
qualifies the centre for govern- 
ment funding and ensures that 
the Board of Directors is com- 
posed primarily of parents. 
The Board meets monthly and 
parental representatives are 
voted in yearly. But all parents 
can affect decisions regarding 
the running of the day care. 

The results of the last yearly 
survey stated that parents 
wanted to see their children in- 
volved in more gross-motor 
activities. Accordingly, Janet 
Mueller and her staff went out 
and bought more toys for 
physical’ activity, including 
ribbons for rhythmic gym- 
nastics. 

The day care provides a 
year-round service primarily 
to Concordia students, but 
also to staff and faculty, who 
may enroll their children in 
either a full-time or a part- 
time program, the latter in- 
volving care for three days a 
week. The day care hours are 
from 8:15 a.m. to 6 p.m., a 
schedule which accommodates 
the shifting needs of a 
predominantly single-parent; 
student clientele. 

Fees are calculated on a 
sliding-scale, and although the 
day care receives subsidies 
from the provincial govern- 
ment and the University, 
parents whose income is less 
that $25,000 per year may re- 
quest additional government 
help. 

Forty-three children are cur- 
rently enrolled and _ that 
number is reduced to approx- 
imately 25 during the summer 
months, which increases the 
staff-to-child ratio. The 
children range in age from 
two-and-a-half to five years 
and, once in the day care, are 
divided into four age groups. 

Supervising these children 


are six teachers and one assis- 
tant, who work in overlapping 
shifts of seven-and-a-half 
hours. In addition, four in- 
terns from Concordia’s Early 
Childhood Education Pro- 
gram come in daily to assist 
the teachers with their 
energetic charges. The 
children are mostly from 
English or foreign language 
backgrounds, reflecting the in- 
ternational character of Con- 
cordia’s student body. 
Moreover, everyone is en- 
couraged to speak French dur- 
ing lunchtime, and the 
children are exposed to French 
programs as early as age three. 
Keeps in Contact 

The Director of the day care 
is Janet Mueller, a vivacious 
young woman, who has been 
in the post since August 1984. 
Mueller’s background includes 
a Bachelor of Education 
degree and a Special Educa- 
tion certificate from McGill 
University, as well as ex- 
perience teaching high school, 
fourth grade and infants in a 
Montessori day care in Mon- 
treal. She also worked as a 
teacher at Garderie Concordia 
for one year prior to her ap- 
pointment as Director. 
Mueller makes it clear that she 
won’t let her considerable ad- 
ministrative duties keep her 
away from regular contact 
with the children. To this end, 
she leads a story hour once a 
week and plans to teach a 
movement class next term. 

Mueller’s right-hand 
woman is Christina Vezina- 
Biggar, the Administrative 
Assistant. The two women 
share an office on the main 
floor of the centre. Mueller 
herself exudes tremendous 
energy as she reels off statistics 
and schedules, and _ later 
Strides through the day care 
with the brisk gait of an 
athlete. 

The low turnover rate at 
Garderie Concordia indicates 
that the staff runs a tight ship. 
Most parents keep their 
children in the centre for the 
full two-and-a-half years, 
which means that the yearly 
turnover is minimal. However, 
one may put one’s name on 
the waiting list when a child is 
17 months old. Mueller says 
that there are often unex- 
pected openings in all age 
groups, even though the 
University allows parents to 
leave their children in the pro- 
gram after the former leave 
the University. Mueller sums 
up the gratitude parents feel 
for the day care when she says 
that the extra funding and in- 
put of the interns makes 
Garderie Concordia one of the 
best day care cnetres in Mon- 
treal. 


Lacolle Centr C see 
Idyllic setting a retreat from city can 


by Ross Rogers 


A closer examination of the closets at 


Concordia’s Lacolle Centre for Educa- 
tional Innovation does reveal an occa- 
sional skeleton. 

The 18th century country manor 70 
kilometers south of Montreal has a curious in- 
trigue of its own, comparable to that of televi- 
sion’s ‘‘Dynasty’’. Not that the history of 
‘Rockcliff Wood’, as it was once called, truly 
involved adulterers and oil-rich millionaires. 
It’s simply that apart from the architectural ap- 
peal of the house, with its extensive stone- 
gabled wing and polished hardwoods, the estate 
was once the battling ground of a famously 
angry woman and her famously dishonest hus- 
band. 

The domestic warfare all started with the 
marriage of a Henry Hoyle to widow- Sarah 
Visscher in Troy, State of New York. Osten- 
sibly,, Hoyle wedded Sarah because of her 
money, so naturally he was mortified to learn 
that her wealth belonged to her children. But 
Henry would soon correct matters. According 
to historian W.D. Lighthall, ‘‘by making great 
pretensions of fatherly kindness and religion, 
he set himself to defeat their title.’’ He succeed- 
ed in doing this with what he would have 
described as innocent falsehoods, persuading 
his wife to sell the Troy mansion and move to 
his newly acquired 20 acres in Lacolle, Québec. 
In 1825 Hoyle built the Lacolle Manor, in those 
years boasting an immense oak door with a 
brass knocker and six tall slender fluted pillars 
with Ionic capitals. All of this, of course, Mr. 
Hoyle dreamed up to emulate the much 
vaunted Colonial motif. 

Not only did he use his wife’s money to con- 
struct the manor without her knowledge, he 
also managed to add to his land and to place the 
entire property in his name. It was only after his 
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Part of the attraction of the Lacolle Centre is its rural setting of 20 acres, located 70 kilometres south of Montreal. As well as being a retreat from 
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death in 1849 that Mrs. Hoyle discovered the 
freud. She was so livid she clearly stipulated in 
her will that she would not be buried alongside 


‘his plot. 
i house would weather a myriad of family 
battles, as well as a fire in the early 1900s, 
which entirely destroyed the front structure. By 
the time Prohibition laid down its iron fist, the 
property was allegedly headquarters for booze 
smugglers across the New York border. Yet the 
imposing wooden manor stubbornly held on 
even through its years as a speak-easy. 

In the late ’60s, a search-committee from 
Loyola College was busily tracking down a 
potential site for an off-campus educational 
resort when someone strongly suggested the 
Lacolle Manor. 

What the college dearly wanted was a space for 
“non-institutional activities such as human 
relations’’, an alternative educational facility 
for week-end workshop activities in such areas 
as individual resource development, creative 
thinking and communications. With its airy 
rooms, rustic location and $50,000 from the 


hroughout the coming decades the Lacolle 
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the city, the locale is also used for archaelogical digs by Concordia students. 


McConnell: Foundation, the house was certain 
to be an ideal pick. 
oday as part of Concordia, the Lacolle 
i Centre is still one of Canada’s most uni- 
que university spaces. Director of the 
Centre, Olivia Rovinescu, likes to think of the 
house as a place where students can get away 
from the bustle of an urban environment, a true 
repose from the impersonal reality of 
downtown living. ‘‘When I go there by myself I 
have to admit the house feels rather lonely. But 
when it’s filled with people, it comes alive 
again. It’s almost a kind of magic. We call it the 
‘Lacolle experience’.”’ 

Students and others have praised the 
“‘Lacolle experience’ since its inception in 
1970, now attracting approximately 2,000 peo- 
ple annually for weekends of discussion and 
relaxation. ‘“‘They come here as strangers and 
generally leave kissing and hugging,’’ she says 
with pride. The manor house has become such a 
popular choice for a myriad of groups that 
booking actually takes place six months in ad- 
vance. 

What makes the house such a success is un- 
doubtedly partly due to Rovinescu’s choice of 
dynamic workshops with leaders ranging from 
well-known journalists to sociologists to 
playwrights. ‘‘Here people can explore alter- 
native thinking in the company of people they 
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wouldn’t normally meet.’’ 

ut what makes the house 
B: the physical | setting 

manor lost some of its 
with the fire, it still retains its i 
structure and the added ben 
sunshine. Inside today, the visi 
bedrooms furnished with bi 
modating 24 people comfortab 
rooms, lounges and a fancy « 
enough to eat in. 

A particularly favorite part 
the Stone Room at the back. ' 
ficials purchased the property, 
room had deteriorated with dis 
the ceiling however, adding a 
hearth and doing some prud 
stone walls, the Planning Depz 
to transform a damp, cavern-l 
one of the most successful roo 
With carpeting and comfortab 
itself to workshop sessions 
unhindered space, says Rovin 
the University prides itself 
stoning, points out John Brys 
of Planning at Concordia. ‘‘V 
on a limited budget but we did 
within the spirit of the hous 
very well plaster such an elega 

Wandering around the Lacc 
and seeing its large working tz 
of bunk beds, the visitor migh 
resurrecting a sense of 18th Ce 
there was a time when the hou 
with objects that representi 
lifestyle of the wealthy during 
Among the relics found in the 
dispersed to families and mu: 
china, rare pieces of English pe 
to 1543, an 18th century hood 
a clawfoot Chippendale desk c 
and a Sheraton card table. 


rt history is a very sis 
A the Lacolle Centre,’’ 
Professor of Archa 
Sedgewick. The house and gr 
provide an ideal site for simula 
digs by students. ‘‘The place 
here they can work in a peace 
and undisturbed.’’ Simulated 
only prospect for Lacolle, how 
plans a May excavation on a 
immediately behind the hous¢ 
but we’re hopeful we’ll find ; 
and his students will also be e 
dump, which could in fact tu 
teresting objects. 

It seems there’s hardly a day 
Centre isn’t occupied by so 
Olivia Rovinescu. As it stands 
the property is always in need 
provement. ‘‘We have a par 
who is very good with the 
Rovinescu is currently hoping t 
ty will solicit donations from 
panies to renovate the old ba 
“‘That’s not too far from 
Rovinescu. What would be re’ 
however, she says, is if Concor 
a construction course for stud 
build new facilities on the 
academic credit. ‘‘Ideals take 
pensively. ‘‘But we really want | 
tre experience to live on.”’ 
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hardly a day that the Lacolle 
ipied by some group, says 
As it stands now, however, 
yays in need of repair and im- 
have a part-time caretaker 
yd with the hammer.’’ Yet 
ntly hoping that the Universi- 
lations from interested com- 
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ive on.” Loyola in 1971, renovations were made to the room by lowering the ceiling, adding a fireplace and repairing the stone walls. 
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Revamp 


(Continued from page 3) 

Roy, who is Dean of Division 
111, responded that the Rector 
did not receive a written copy 
of the Council’s motions until 
the day before the Jan. 17 
Board meeting, but.that the 
motions had been described in 
general terms to Kenniff the 
previous weekend. Roy also 
told Council that, according to 
reports he had heard about the 
Board meeting, the Governors 
did not have the written copies 
of the Council’s motions when 
they voted on the Rector’s mo- 
tion, but that the copies were 
distributed during the question 
period. As a result, discussion 
on the subject reopened. 

However, both discussions 
were brief, Roy said, adding 
that this is normal at Board 
meetings and that resolutions 
usually move quickly. Roy 
also said that the Rector had 
described the Council’s mo- 
tions to the Board before the 
vote was taken on the motion. 

Roy suggested that if Coun- 
cil wanted more details, it 
should request a_ written 
response from the Board. 

The subject of restructuring 
the Faculty arose again later 
on the agenda, when Council 
came close to. challenging part 
of the resolution passed by the 
Board of Governors on 
restructuring the Faculty. The 
point of dispute was the elec- 
tion procedure as outlined in 
the resolution. It calls for four 
full-time faculty members 
from Arts and Science, each to 
be elected by a secret ballot of 
all the Faculty. This opposes 
the motion by Council passed 
on Jan. 11 that calls for the 
election to be carried out 
seperately within each divi- 
sion, rather than by the whole 
Faculty. 

Roy opened the discussion 
by saying that the key issue 
Council must deal with is 
whether or not it accepts the 
Board’s resolution regarding 
the election procedure. Dean 
of Division 1 Don Taddeo put 
forward a motion that backed 
the Board’s resolution regar- 
' ding the election procedure. 
The motion narrowly passed 
by a majority of one. 

The motion stated that a)all 
full-time faculty in the Arts 
and Science Faculty par- 
ticipate in electing each of the 
four people on the Search 
Committee; b)there be one 
representative from each of 
the four divisions in the Facul- 
ty; c)those eligible to nominate 
or be nominated, be full-time 
faculty members now at the 
University, in accordance with 
the eligibility criteria that also 
applies for the nomination and 
election of representatives to 
the Advisory Search Commit- 
tee for the Vice-Rector, 
Academic; d) the method of 
selection be by preferential 


vote, rather than by plurality. 
(By preferential vote, faculty 
members vote for as many 
nominees as they wish, but in 
order of preference.) 

Provost Martin Singer 
responded that it doesn’t mat- 
ter how the election is run. 
What matters is that the Board 
can change Council’s wishes 
without even explaining to 
Council why it has done so. 
He termed it humiliating that 
Council’s motions had not 
been adhered to, questioning 
whether the Faculty can accept 
this and whether the Faculty 
can govern itself. 

' Sean McEvenue, Acting 
Chairman of Theology, 
replied that going against the 
Board will simply delay the 
whole process, adding that he 
backs Taddeo’s motion. 

After further discussion by 
Council both Roy and Taddeo 
said the vote would determine 
whether or not Council would 
challenge the Board’s resolu- 
tion. A separate vote was held 
on each of the four parts of 
Taddeo’s motion, the key part 
being (a)that all full-time 
faculty participate in electing 
each of the four people on the 
Search Committee. The vote 
on this part of the motion 
passed narrowly, with 12 in 
favor, 11 opposed, and three 
abstentions. The next three 
parts of Taddeo’s motion 
passed readily. 

Associate Dean Bob Pallen 
called on Council to convey its 
displeasure to the Board about 
having the Board dictate mat- 
ters to Council that are Coun- 
cil’s own business. However, 
before the matter could be 
discussed further and the 
agenda be completed, a 
quorum was no longer present 
to continue the meeting, which 
had already lasted four hours. 

Other Council Business 

In other business dealt with 
by Council earlier in the 
meeting, it was decided to seek 
ways of continuing the Science 
and Human Affairs Program. 
After more than an hour’s 
discussion by Council on a 
report by Assistant Dean John 
Drysdale, Prof. Cooper 
Langford, of the Science and 
Human Affairs Management 
Committee, put forward a mo- 
tion that the program be con- 
tinued if a suitable unit can be 
established that can gather 
together under its’ manage- 
ment the teaching re- 
quirements. in this area of 
Division 111, Division IV and 
the Faculty of Engineering. 
The motion also recommend- 
ed that Senate be asked to 
establish a committee to 
recommend a suitable ad- 
ministrative structure to carry 
this out. The motion was ap- 
proved. 

Discussion on the issue had 
centred around whether the 
University has the proper 


financial and _ professorial 
resources to continue this in- 
terdisciplinary program, 
which has been dying over the 
past three years. 

Council expressed concern 
about where adequate funding 
would arise and whether full- 
time faculty is available. Other 
councillors stressed the daring, 
creative and socially relevant 
nature of the program. For in- 
stance, Prof. Andy Melamed, 
Urban Studies, saw the pro- 
gram as helping prevent mad 
scientists from going out into 
the world without knowledge 
of the consequences of their 
actions. 

The students’ viewpoint was 

presented by Lorne Gray, 
President of the Science and 
Human Affairs Students 
Association, who brought 
with him a petition signed by 
234 students (not all of whom 
are in the program). 
The petition supported the 
continuance of the program 
and protested cutbacks or 
freeezing to it. 

There are approximately 20 
students in the program, 
although others are taking the 
courses as electives. No 
fulltime faculty member is 
presently teaching in the pro- 
gram. 

Drysdale’s Report called on 
Council to take action to en- 
sure that the program be re- 
tained through measures such 
as lifting the freeze on admis- 
sions, bringing back a budget 
for full-time faculty resources, 
getting part and full-time 
faculty as soon as possible, 
and collaborating with the 
Engineering Faculty on shar- 
ing costs and administrative 
responsibilities. 

General Education 

Council also decided form a 
committee on general educa- 
tion for undergraduate 
students in the Arts and 
Science Faculty. Drysdale had 
presented are part on the sub- 
ject and urged council to move 
as quickly as _ possible to 
establish the committee. 
Council agreed and elected by 
acclamation the following 
members: Sean McEvenue; 
Gerry ‘Dewey, Social Science; 
Hal Proppe, Mathematics; 
and Robert Lachance, a stu- 
dent proposed by the Concor- 
dia University Students’ 
Association. Drysdale will be 
chairman. 

In other new, Council is 
protesting to the Registrar 
about course registration dates 
set for the faculty. Arts and 
Science has been given May 
and June for registration, 
whereas registration in other 
faculties begins as early as 
March. 

A report was given by Prof. 
G. Boyd on the new course, 
“Introduction to Computer 
Usage’’, being offered in the 
Arts and Science Faculty. 


| Profiles 


By R. Bella Rabinovitch 


ALDI. 


rian Selwood’s 
B eenorotten outlook 

and commitment to 
the present are two of his 
many qualities that enable 
him to complete his tasks 
successfully. As Develop- 
ment Officer assigned to the 
Capital Campaign, his 
responsibilities include 
public relations as well as 
two canvassing divisions. 

Fund-raising is a con- 
tinuous process at this 
University. The Capital 
Campaign, which is part of 
fund-raising, has caught the 
imagination of the entire 
University milieu. A new 
library building as well as 
needed improvements on 
the west end campus are 
projects we all wish to see 
completed. 

Selwood’s commitment 
to this campaign is readily 
apparent. In fact, his com- 
mitment to Concordia is 
both personal and private. 
At present his two sons are 
enrolled, both majoring in 
mathematics. Another fac- 
tor is Selwood’s respect for 
this institution, which has 
continually served the com- 
munity in a humane 
fashion. Evening courses 
are one of the important 
features, as they have made 
higher education possible 
for many mature students. 

Selwood, a native of 
England, spent his adoles- 
cent years in India where he 
saw numerous religious 
groups living side by side. 
Selwood extols tolerance 
and respect as. necessary 
traits for peaceful co- 
existence. 

Selwood emigrated to 
Canada 30 years ago. At 
first he was employed as a 
journalist, a career he 
fashioned for himself in 
both the U.K. and Middle 
East. In the late 1950s, 
Selwood embarked on a 
new career. He joined a 
public relations firm that 
pioneered fund-raising. 
During this period he served 
as a consultant for a dozen 
Canadian universities. 

In 1969 Selwood joined 
the staff of Sir George 
Williams as a Development 
Officer. He remained for 
five years, enjoying the at- 





Brian Selwood 
mosphere of the milieu. In 
1974 he returned to con- 
sulting work while he pro- 
duced programs for educa- 
tional television. 

Just over three years ago, 
Selwood returned to Con- 
cordia. He is glad to be 
back, having missed the 
particular blend of life this 
institution offers. 

Selwood strongly believes 
in the importance of 
volunteer work. His off- 
campus activities attest to 
this. He is a member of the 
executive of the Board of 
La Fondation des Amis du 
Musée d’Art Contem- 
porain. An afficianado of 
contemporary art, he is 
pleased to see its widening 
appeal in Montreal. 

He is also a member of 
the United Nations Associa- 
tion of Canada, and in the 
past was a member of its 
national executive. He is 
also affiliated with the In- 
dia Canada Association. 
Always interested in cross- 
cultural endeavours, 
Selwood has. donated many 
hours to this cause. This 
desire to see people working 
together, and to help bridge 
gaps are important facets of 
Selwood’s approach to life. 


(Note: 


“Profiles”’ 
column of Jan. 17, it was’ 


in the 


incorrectly stated that 
Francoise Auger has been 
employed at Concordia 
since last August. In fact, 
she has been with the 
University for a year and a 


half.) 


Charles Belanger, AY. 
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A geopolitical view of internat'! marketing 


by Alastair Sutherland 


written by Concordia Prof. 

V.H. (Manek) Kirpalani, is 
unique in several ways. It is 
the first major international 
marketing text to be published 
in Canada; and it is one of the 
first books in the world to 
place international marketing 
firmly within a geopolitical 
context. 

Kirpalani, who has taught 
Marketing and International 


| nternational Marketing,- 


Business at Concordia since ; 
1968, says that previous texts <, 


have emphasized the 
managerial and environmental 
side of marketing. However, 
he believes that the effects of 
global politics on trade and in- 


ternational corporate ex- 
change cannot be 
overestimated. 


‘‘Everywhere you look there 
are examples - just try getting 
a Havana cigar in the United 
States,‘‘ Kirpalani says. He 
remarks that other classic in- 
stances include President 
Carter’s grain embargo on the 
Soviets after the Afghanistan 
invasion, which in turn greatly 
affected American wheat 
sales; the U.S. ban on the 
transfer of technologies to the 
Communist block for the 
building of the Soviet pipeline, 
which caught a lot of com- 


Translation 
event held 


oncordia’s Translation 
C Preram celebrated the 

University’s 10th An- 
niversary with a party last Fri- 
day to launch two branches of 
translation. Two hundred peo- 
ple attended. 

Translation Program Direc- 
tor Marthe Carty-Verron an- 
nounced the establishment of 
an alumni association and an 
advisory board to be made up 
of high-profile professionals 


such as Robert Dubuc, a 
pioneer of translation in 
Canada. 


Association des anciennes et 
anciens du traduction falls 
under the umbrella of Concor- 
dia’s Alumni Association and 
will provide students with a 
network of practitioners as 
well as lecturers versed in the 
field. The Comité consultatif 
des programmes du _ traduc- 
tion, chaired by Carty-Verron, 
will contribute to the evalua- 
tion and development of 
translation programs. 

According to Assistant 
Dean of Arts and Science, 
Division iA Judith 
Woodsworth, the Comité is a 
first in Canadian schools. 

S.W. 


Charles Belanger, 


Concordia Prof. V. H. Kirpalani discusses the effects of global politics on t 






se 
rade and international 


corporate exchange in his recently published book, ‘‘International Marketing’’. 


panies in the middle of the 
dispute; and the embargo the 
Arabs put on anyone 
marketing goods to Israel. 


Interdependence 


Kirpalani says it is par- 
ticularly important that the 
Canadian marketer have a 
keen sense of international af- 
fairs. ‘“The world is becoming 
increasingly interdependent — 


exports have grown faster than 
domestic economies, and 
countries can use their 
economic power- against 
another country. It’s a more 
volatile type of situation. 
“The Canadian economy, 
more so than the American or 
Japanese economy, is very 
dependent on the international 
market. It’s important that 
our businesses and 
businessmen are aware of 


what’s going on.”’ 

“*Kirpalani says his book 
took three years to complete. 
In addition to the geopolitical 
motif, which is stated at the 
outset and remains as an 
underlying theme, the book 
contains all the standard 
marketing text features 
(strategy, organization, plann- 
ing, program management) as 
well as 17 case studies. 

There are sections devoted 


Fine arts safety course offered 


five-day course on 
A ‘‘Health Hazards in 

the Arts’’ will be 
presented by the Faculty of 
Fine Arts, the Centre for Con- 
tinuing Education and the Oc- 
cupational Health and Safety 
Office from Feb. 25 to Mar. 1 
between 9 a.m. and 4 p.m. It is 
the first course of its kind to 
be offered at a Quebec univer- 
sity. 

This course is designed to 
provide a practical understan- 
ding of the health and safety 
hazards facing artists today. 
Methods of identification, 
evaluation and control will be 
covered in detail. Many media 
will be addressed specifically. 

The course, ideal for 
teachers, professors and 
technicians in art schools and 
colleges, health and _ safety 
professionals and individual 
artists, will consist of lectures, 
workshops, demonstrations 
and discusssion. Participants 
will be encouraged to share 
problems and ideas. Experts in 
the field will be present at 
some of the sessions to discuss 
occupational health and _ its 
legal aspects. 

The Course Leader is M. 
McCann, who is presently the 
executive director of the Cen- 
tre of Occupational Hazards 
in New York, a position he has 


held since 1977. He is the 
founder and director of the 
Art Hazards Resource Centre. 
McCann is a lecturer in the 
School of Public Health at 
Columbia University since 
1981, has lectured extensively 
on hazards in the arts and car- 
ried out numerous consulta- 
tions for art schools and 
museums across North 
America. An active member of 
several international and na- 
tional committees concerned 
with occupational health 
(including Health and Welfare 
Canada ad hoc committee on 
health hazards of arts and 
crafts materials), he has 


published widely in the field of , 


hazards in the arts. He is the 
author of Artist beware: the 
hazards. and precautions in 
working with art and craft 
materials and the editor of the 
Art Hazard Newsletter. 
Topics to be covered in- 
clude: Acute and chronic 
health hazards and _ tox- 
icological aspects, reproduc- 
tive hazards, personal protec- 
tive equipment, ventilation, 
fire and other safety hazards, 
medical surveillance, identify- 
ing toxic chemicals in art 
materials, labelling of 
materials, responsibilities of 
art teachers, teacher and artist 
liability, sources of informa- 


“learning by doing’’ 


tion and assistance. 

Specific media to be ad- 
dressed are printmaking, 
photography, sculpture, 
ceramics, painting and draw- 
ing, woodworking, welding, 
dyeing, scenography and 
theatre. 

The registration of $350 in- 
cludes coffee breaks, course 
materials, and a_ reception 
given by the Dean of Fine 
Arts. 


to marketing opportunities in 
developed and __ lesser 
developed countries; an in- 
triguing summary of the 
world’s great cultures and 
religions; and short disserta- 
tions on such seldom covered 
topics as bribery and interna- 
tional espionage. 


Although Kirpalani says the 


book is geared towards the 
MBA _ and final year 
undergraduate student, he 
acknowledges that it might ap- 
peal to anyone interested in in- 
ternational marketing. 


Global View 


Kirpalani, who speaks four 
languages and_ understands 
several others, says he tried to 
maintain a global’ viewpoint 
when writing his book. (Many 
of the book’s references are 
from journals published out- 
side North America). 

‘I’ve always been 
managerially oriented, but my 
first degree was from Oxford 
in Philosophy, Politics, 
Economics,’’ he remarks. ‘‘I 
eventually went on to 
specialize in economics and 
statistics, but I think I unders- 
tand the philosophical dif- 


ferences between countries 
and cultures.”’ 
Kirpalani . also’ had 


managerial experience with the 
Swedish Match Company and 
the Vulcan Trading Company, 
both of which did extensive 
trading with countries behind 
the Iron Curtain. He has been 
a consultant for a number of 
companies and government 
organizations in North 
America, Nigeria and Peru. 

He explains that the Rus- 
sians would probably find his 
book to be interesting reading,’ 
but he readily admits to a free 
market bias. 


Workshop planned 


workshop entitled 
A “To Understand and 

Be Understood’’ will 
be held Fri. to Sun., Feb. 15 to 
17 at the Centre for Human 
Relations and Community 
Studies, Room F-107, 2085 
Bishop Street. The goal of the 
workshop is to improve com- 
munication skills. 


Participants will be given an 
opportunity to test out a varie- 
ty of interpersonal com- 
munication skills through a 
ap- 
proach. The application of 
personal learnings to home 
and work situations will be ex- 
plored. Included will be skill 
training, observation, 
demonstration exercises, role 
play, practice and discussion 


sessions and theory input. 

The workshop will be led by 
Sharon Leslie who is a 
graduate in Applied Social 
Science from Concordia. 
Leslie is now Education and 
Social Action Prejects of the 
NDG Community Council and 
Faculty Development Consul- 
tant, Université de Sher- 
brooke. She has taught at 
Dawson College and the Ap- 
plied Social Science Depart- 
ment of Concordia University. 

She is a Board Member 
of Head and Hands, and a 
founding Board Member of 
the Quebec Association for 
Adult Learning. 

More information about the 
workshop is available by call- 
ing 879-4353. Cost of par- 
ticipation is $95 B.V. 


we; 
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Letters 


(Continued from page 2) 


patrons to an event would 
enter by a separate door, the 
Mackay street doors, and pay 
their admission and use the 
obligatory coat check. Then 
procede to walk up to the 7th 
floor. The access doors from 
the stairwell to the various 
floor up until the 7th floor 
have been equipped with locks 
that allow security to lock 
them from the stairwell side to 
prevent people from wander- 
ing throughout the building. 
Once arriving on the 7th floor, 
patrons were allowed to cir- 
culate freely throughout the 
cafeteria. However, access was 
controlled at the regular en- 
trance to the cafeteria as 
patrons were not allowed to 
exit or enter through these 
doors. 

All these restrictions reduc- 
ed greatly the number of peo- 
ple circulating within the Hall 
Building therefore reducing 
the risk of vandalism as well as 
any other incidents. The end 
result was that there were no 
major incidents of vandalism 
and no incident whatsoever in- 
volving patrons to the event. 
Furthermore, the concept of 
collecting the admission on the 
mezzanine prior to climbing 
the stairs to the 7th floor 
eliminated stragglers that are 
often in a large building such 
as the Hall Building. 


In summation, I must say 
that due to the cooperative 
spirit of my confréres, we were 
able to effectively reduce the 
risk posed by a large party in 
the 7th floor cafeteria, which 
is hardly an ideal venue, 
however we must make do 
with what we have; it is a Con- 
cordia tradition. 


Yours etc., 

Steven G. Blanchard 
Vice-President 

Physical Resources 

(Ed. Note: The aim of the arti- 
cle, ‘‘Jungle Bash a forum of 
original music’’, was to pre- 
sent an on-the-spot description 
of the event. It was not meant 
as an examination of the 
technicalities of organizing 
such an event. The reporter 
succeeded well in capturing the 
atmosphere through his 
descriptions and by speaking 
to the people who were there.) 


Political situation 
undergoing change 
To the Editor: 

The Parti Québécois right 
now is in free fall and I don’t 
see the results of the special 


convention doing anything to 
stop that — on the contrarv it 


Still questions Board’s action 


To the Editor: 

I enjoyed .eading the 
responses by Profs. Hogben 
and Waters to my letter in the 
latest Thursday Report, most 
particularly Mike Hogben’s 
feeling of portrayal as a 
‘“‘wimpish wallflower’? and 
Kathy Water’s feeling that she 
and her colleagues were judg- 
ed to be ‘‘cowardly, indif- 
ferent and irresponsible’. 

I still find it hard to believe 
that Governors are represen- 
ting their colleagues effectively 
by only insisting on a discus- 
sion of resolutions after the 
motion to which they were ad- 
dressed has been passed. Par- 
ticularly if two of the Gover- 
nors sat through the Council 
which adopted those same 


resolutions! 

I shall be fascinated to see 
how far the Board Minutes 
acknowledge the existance of 
the discussion of the resolu- 
tions. I shall also wait with 
bated breath to hear how 
vigorously the Arts and 
Science Governors insist upon 
the inclusion in the official 
record of the Rector’s remarks 
about the general compatibili- 
ty of the resolutions with his 
proposal and_ particularly 
about the relative ease with 
which the number of Vice- 


Deans can be increased. 


David B. Frost, 
Associate Professor of 
Geography 





is now liable to lose about one- 
third of its remaining member- 
ship. 

Yves Duhaime, the Finance 
Minister who replaced Jacques 
Parizeau, was quoted in the 
Globe and Mail, the day 
before the convention as say- 
ing that the PQ has been losing 
about 6,000 signed members a 
month. That is a hemmorhage 
that no mass party, like the 
PQ, can tolerate. Premier 
Levesque himself said recently 
that the party is now down to 
about 113,000 members. You 
have to remember that only 
four years ago it had over 
300,000. 

But even for Duhaime, who 
said the time isn’t right for 
Quebec sovereignty and which 
he blamed for ‘‘driving off our 
own membership,”’’ he still af- 
firmed sovereignty as the par- 
ty’s ultimate goal. The PQ — 
even Levesque and_ the 
moderates — have not given 
up sovereignty. They simply 
don’t want to talk about it in 
the upcoming election. 

So the PQ is broke, with no 
prospect of refilling its cof- 
fers; the fund-raising cam- 
paign which is set for next 
March and April will suffer 
from a lack of party members 
to knock on doors as well as a 
lack of people willing to con- 
tribute to the party’s funds; its 
organization is in a shambles; 
its leadership is in question, 
especially his health, with 
Justice Minister Pierre-Marc 
Johnson challenging Levesque 
strongly behind the scenes. 
The only thing that can give 
the party some hope is its per- 
formance in the polls, which 
seem to have no rhyme or 
reason in the past couple of 
months. It seems that the more 
its members desert it, the bet- 
ter the public likes the party. 
But I don’t think the PQ 
should take too much relief 
from the polls for the factors I 
have just listed all spell defeat 
in the election which must 
come — at the latest in April 


1986, but could be forced by a 
defeat in the house as soon as 
the Assembly meets in March 
1985. 

The Liberal party, on the 
other hand, under Robert 
Bourassa, has become well- 
organized and financially 
healthy. Jean-Louis Roy, in an 
editorial in Le Devoir wrote to 
this effect recently. 

But the queerest thing hap- 

pening in Quebec politics right 
now concerns the struggle of a 
provincial Tory party to be 
born. 
In both the Gazette and the 
Globe & Mail on the Tuesday 
before the convention there 
were stories that Prime 
Minister Mulroney, after 
lunch with Quebec Liberal 
leader Bourassa, promised 
him that there would be no 
such party, at least until after 
the coming provincial election 
is over. That was a rich pre- 
electiom present, especially 
when there is likely to be at 
least two PQ successor parties 
to split the separatist vote. It 
seems the federalist vote will 
not be split. 

Even the Union Nationale is 
sinking back into its moribund 
state. The Prime Minister’s 
decision is welcome because it 
gives Bourassa a clear run at 
the crumbling PQ. A new pro- 
vincial Tory party might have 
split the federalist vote — 
especially if the new Quebec 
Tory MPs had really put their 
weight behind it. But the Com- 
ité André Asselin, which has 
been working for the provin- 
cial PC party, seems to be very 
small potatoes as yet. And as 
its Chairman Gaetan Mathieu 
said recently: ‘‘People want a 
new party. They don’t want 
the Union nationale.’’ 
Remembering what the UN 
did to the Liberal vote back in 
1976, I’ll say amen to that. 


Harold M. Angell 
Department of Political 
Science 


Ever talked toa 
computer? You may be 
able to one day 


by Simon Twiston Davies 

enato De Mori, Chair- 
R:= of Concordia’s 

Computer Science 
Department, speaks 
languages and spent eight 
years of schooling learning 
Latin and Greek. His specialty 
now is a new form of language 
‘— natural language recogni- 
tion, which is the science of 
getting a computer to do what 
you tell it to do. Verbally. And 
occasionally, one supposes, to 
be answered politely and obe- 
diently. 

“We are a long way,”’ says 
De Mori, who first came to 
Concordia from Italy in 1982, 
“from achieving our goal of 
perfect dialogue, but we have 
developed systems with very 
limited vocabularies which are 
isolated speaker dependent.”’ 

These computers will react 
to one specific operator’s 
voice to very specific instruc- 
tions. IBM recently announc- 
ed a prototype that can 
recognize specific words and 
give out a transcript. 
However, we are a long way 
from every lazy journalist’s 
dream of a machine that will 
make a transcript from a taped 
interview. 

Pure Research 


De Mori, who has _ held 
visiting professorships in the 
USSR and Japan, says he 
prefers to work as a pure 
researcher rather than in in- 
dustry because industry is 
always looking for concrete 
results, while a university can 
tolerate work that might end 
up at a dead end. ‘‘It is a mat- 
ter of being allowed to roam 
where your intellectual curiosi- 
ty takes you. But the resources 
can sometimes be limited.”’ 

For instance, says De Mori, 
the Computer Science Depart- 
ment has 17 Natural Sciences 
and Engineering Research 
Council (NSERC) researchers 
with operating grants but the 
University doesn’t have 
enough computer power for 
fully developing the work that 
is supposed to go with these 
NSERC grants. 

Home Computers 

De Mori is a little dismissive 
of the hcme computer explo- 
sion, which seems to be sweep- 


four — 





Renato De Mori 


ing the land. If you don’t have 
an Apple 11 to help with your 
shopping on Saturday morn- 
ing, you will survive. 

‘*People’s expectations of 
computers are often far more 
than can be fulfilled. There is 
a mentality that if your kids 
are not involved in the com- 
puter world right now, then 
they are losing the opportunity 
of their lifetime. It is just not 
true. I prefer my boy to play 
soccer,’’ says De Mori. 

‘I don’t think that all of 
these electronic games are a 
help in teaching anything 
about computer science,’’ he 
continues, ‘‘I also question 
how good it is for a child to 
spend a lot of time in front of 
a screen.”’ ; 

Basic Language 

For the computer buff, De 
Mori has some salutary 
thoughts about Basic, the 
computer language that most 
of us consider essential for any 
real understanding of the com- 
puter universe. 

‘‘Basic is very limited in 
what it can do, you know. It 
doesn’t have a lot of the things 
that other computer 
languages, such as Pascal, 
have,’’explains De Mori. 

It is rather like introducing 
somebody to North American 
culture and then only giving 
them Harlequin Romance 
novels to read instead of Hem- 
ingway or Norman Mailer. 
Basic, says De Mori, is very 
limited in its scope and should 
be treated as such. 


Submissions for Events. on the 
back page of The Thursday Report 
or for Notices on the inside back 
page are run free of charge. 
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Scholarships on soil 
conservation available 


wo $500 scholarships are 

; being offered by the Soil 
Conservation Society of 
America to encourage interest 
and training among students 
in conservation. \ 
In order to qualify, students 
must have by Aug. 1985 com- 
pleted two years of study in an 
undergraduate program deal- 
ing with an agricultural or 
natural resource conservation 





Did You Know... 


related curriculum and have a 
good academic standing. 
Application forms may be 


obtained from the Financial: 


Aid Office (Loyola Campus 
AD-130) or by writing to the 
Soil Conservation Society of 
America, 7515 Northeast 
Ankeny Road, Ankeny, Iowa 
50021 Deadline date May 1, 
1985 


David G. Vice, President, Northern Telecom Canada 
Limited, told a group of university and business represen- 
tatives at a recent workshop that the Information Age 
demands a new breed of manager — managers who know the 
practice of business, but who are also comfortable with 
technology. ‘‘What we’ve arrived at today, is the dawn of an 
industrial age when we’ll compete on brainpower and when it 
has never been more critical for management, technology and 
education to interact,’’ Vice said... 

Latest figures from the Office of Institutional Research at 
Concordia give a breakdown by nationality of the 1984-85 
student population here. There are 24,712 Canadians, which 
includes both citizens and permanent residents. From the 
Americas, there are 119 students; from the Caribbean, 52; 
Europe, 173; Africa, 102; the Middle East, 146; Asia, 287; 


and Oceania (New Zealand), 1. 


LIBERAL ARTS COLLEGE 


PUBLIC LECTURE 


WHAT MADE MONTAIGNE MODERN? 


by Professor Jules Brody 


Jules Brody is Professor of French and Comparative 
Literature at Harvard University. He is the author of Lectures 
de Montaigne (1982), Du.style a la pensée: trois études sur les 
caractéres de La Bruyére (1980), with Leo Spitzer, Approches 
textuelles des mémoires de Saint-Simon (1980), and with 
Nathan Edelman edited The Eye of the Beholder: Essays in 
French Literature. Professor Brody’s interests range widely 
and his publications include articles on Boileau, Racine, 
Moliére, La Bruyére, Camus and Freud. Professor Brody has 
held several honours and awards including the Cohan prize 
for work in English and Classics and the Alfred H. Todd 
fellowship. He has also taught at Columbia University, the 
University of Rochester and was Dean of Humanities at 
Queens College, City University of New York. 


Date: 
Time: 
Place: 


8:30 p.m. 


Thursday, 14 February 


H-110 Hall Building 


1455 de Maisonneuve W. 


Telephone: 879-8051 








TO ALL CONCORDIA 
STUDENTS: INCOME TAX 
RECEIPTS — The following will 
be available for pick up: THE 
EDUCATION DEDUCTION 
CERTIFICATE (T2202A form — 
for full time students only) and 
the TUITION FEE CER- 
TIFICATE (Receipt for income 
tax purposes) starting Monday, 
Feb. 25, 1985 in room N-107-4, 
Norris Bldg., 1435 Drummond, 
Monday - Thursday, 9 a.m. - 7 
p.m., SGW campus. 

GUIDANCE INFORMATION 
CENTRE: LOOKING FOR A 
JOB? Did you know that inter- 
viewers frequently complain that 
students don’t know enough 
about the organizations that they 
represent? Come to the Guidance 
Information Centre for informa- 
tion on how to research an 
employer... and also for informa- 
tion on the following: preparing 
for an interview; writing a résumé 
or cover letter; discussing salary 
with an interviewer; using effec- 


-tive job hunting techniques; fin- 


ding employers in your field; deal- 
ing with sexual harassment or 
discrimination during an_ inter- 
view. SGW campus: H-440, Hall 
Bldg., 879-4443; Loyola campus: 
2490 West Broadway, 482-0320. 
CONFERENCE TRAVEL 
GRANTS FOR INTERNA- 
TIONAL STUDENTS: CBIE is 
offering a limited number of 
grants of up to $500 each to help 
assure the active participation of 
selected international students in 
scholarly conferences being held 
in Canada in 1985. Holders of 
valid student authorizations, who 
have been invited to participate in 
a scholarly conference as a result 
of their academic achievement, 
are eligible to apply. Priority will 
be given to students whose par- 
ticipation involves presenting a 
paper, speaking on or chairing a 
panel, or organizing a session, as 
part of the regular program of any 
scholarly conference being held in 
Canada after May 1, 1985. For 
more information and application 
forms: SGW Campus, 2145 
Mackay, room 106-6, 879-2840. 
THE LEARNING DEVELOP- 
MENT OFFICE & THE 
LACOLLE CENTRE FOR 
EDUCATIONAL INNOVA- 
TION: DEVELOPING 
LATERAL THINKING and 
CREATIVE PROBLEM SOLV- 
ING, Edward de Bono’s CoRT IV 
Program, with Prof. Fred 
Rosensveig on Friday, March 8 or 
Saturday, March 9, 1985 in 
AD-131, Administration - Bldg., 
Loyola campus. For more infor- 
mation, call 482-0320, local 344. 
WEEK OF DIRECTED 
PRAYER: From March 3-9, 1985 
a qualified team of lay people and 
religious from the Ignatian Center 
and Campus Ministry, will direct a 
one-week retreat for those 
members of the Concordia Com- 
munity who are interested. Fur- 
ther information or application 
forms for the Week of Directed 
Prayer are available through Cam- 
pus Ministry 

(LOY: Belmore House, 482-0320 
loc. 243; SGW: H-333, 879-4551). 
Applications must be in by 
February 15, 
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CONCORDIA CENTRE FOR 
MANAGEMENT STUDIES: 
Three-day seminar on 
PHYSICAL DISTRIBUTION 
MANAGEMENT on_ February 
12-14 at the Four Seasons Hotel in 
Vancouver. For further informa- 
tion, call Madeleine Lajambe at 
879-4014. 

CONCORDIA CENTRE FOR 
MANAGEMENT STUDIES: A 
special one-day STATE-OF-THE- 
ART EXECUTIVE BRIEFING, 
STRATEGIC. PLANNING on 
February 13 in Vancouver; on 
April 12 in Calgary and on June 7 
in Toronto. The Briefing is based 
on confidential findings from a 
13-year research project and is 
about one of the most critical and 
unsettling topics in business to- 
day. For more information, call 
Susan Long at 879-4014. 


BENEDICT LABRE HOUSE: 
Once a month on Saturday or 
Sunday to prepare and serve lunch 
to the men who live on the street. 


CONCORDIA GUIDANCE 
SERVICES: LEARN TO 
REDUCE FEAR OF EXAMS, 
four Tuesdays 10 a.m. - 12 noon 
— Feb. 5, 12, 26 and March 5 — 
Concordia Guidance Services, 
Loyola Campus, 2490 West 
Broadway. Tel. 482-0320, ext. 
474. 

CUSO AT CONCORDIA is look- 
ing for members. No dues. All are 
welcome. Please, leave your name 
and telephone number at 2140 
Bishop, 879-4193. 

GRADUATE AWARDS: There 
is still time to apply for 1985-86 
graduate scholarships from some 
agencies. Notices are posted on 
the mezzanine in the Hall Bldg. 
Forms are available. from the 
Graduate Awards Officer, S-202, 
2145 Mackay St. (879-7317). 
COMPUTER LITERACY FOR 
FACULTY: The Learning 
Development Office is offering a 
12-hour seminar which will cover 
topics such as word processing, 
spread sheets, and database 
management. Special attention 
will be given to teaching applica- 
tions. Each participant will have 
his/her own machine and hence 
enrollment is limited to 15 people 
in each seminar. Registration is on 
a first-come first-serve basis. The 
fee is $50. The Monday course will 
run on Feb. 4, 11, 25 and March 
4. The Wednesday course will run 
on Feb. 6, 13, 27 and March 6. All 
sessions will be held on the Loyola 
campus in CC-203 from 9 a.m. to 
12 noon. To reserve a space, 
please call the Learning Develop- 
ment Office at 482-0320 loc. 397 
or 695. 

SKATING WITH THE BLIND: 
Fridays, 8:30 to 10 a.m. Skaters 
needed to work with the students 
from the School for the Blind. 
Call Campus Ministry at 
482-0320, loc. 243 (LOY) or 
879-4551 (SGW) for more infor- 
mation and to register. 


GRADUATE AWARDS OF- 
FICE: Make -your applications 
now for 1985-86 graduate scholar- 
ships. Forms for awards from 
many agencies are available from 
the Graduate Awards Officer, 
S-202, 2145 Mackay Street, 
879-7317. 


ART WORKSHOP: All our 
PHOTOGRAPHY courses have 
begun. We offer BEGINNER, 
INTERMEDIATE and AD- 
VANCED levels. For more infor- 
mation call 482-0320, loc. 207 or 
drop by at 2480 West Broadway, 
Loyola campus. 

CREATIVE AGGRESSION 
COUNSELLING: Learn how to 
express your natural aggression, 
constructively, in order to attain 
your fullest potential in everday 
life. Individual sessions. For ap- 
pointment or further information 
call 481-2826. 

CPR COURSE — Feb. 9: CPR 
Refresher course, 8 hours for life. 
This course is offered to people 
certified in the CPR Basic Life 
Support course who want to 
renew their certification and up- 
date their knowledge. For infor- 
mation, please call Nicole Saltiel 
at 879-8572. 

CPR COURSE — Feb. 16 & 17: 
CPR Basic Life Support course, 
15 hours for life, course includes 
rescue breathing and one person 
cardio-pulmonary resuscitation 
(CPR), two person CPR, manage- 
ment of the obstructed airway and 
infant and child resuscitation. It is 
accredited by the Canadian Heart 
Foundation. For information, 
please call Nicole Saltiel at 
879-8572. 

CONCORDIA CENTRE FOR 
MANAGEMENT STUDIES: 
Two-day seminar on OPTIMIZ- 
ING WAREHOUSE OPERA- 
TIONS on June 6-7 in Toronto; 
February 11-12, in Vancouver; 
March 11-12, in Winnipeg and 
LOYOLA CHAPEL: Mass daily 
at 12:05 noon; Sunday at 11 a.m. 
and 8 p.m. 
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FOR SALE: NIKON FE body, 
$175.00; MD 12 motor drive, 
$150. Call Don az 933-9280. 

DEPARTMENT OF COM- 
MUNICATION STUDIES — 
B.A. PROGRAM: Interviews for 
admittance will take place bet- 
ween now and March Ist for 
September 1985 entry. Contact 
the department (Loyola campus, 





Bryan Bldg., room 111) for 
guidelines on making application. 
TYPEWRITING, . Theses, 


manuscripts, letters, resumes; 16 
years experience, rapid service. 
$1.50/page/double. Werk done 
on IBM. Mrs. Paulette Vigneault. 
2-minute walk from McGill Cam- 
pus. Telephone: 288-9638. 

TYPING:Professional, Punctual, 
Reliable. All Faculty, Graduate, 
Student papers and thesis in 
English, French, Spanish - on 
IBM-Selectric 111. Downtown 
near Sherbrooke. Call 849-9708 
before 8 p.m. (try weekends too) 











Thursday 7 z 





SCIENCE COLLEGE: Public 
lecture with Dr. H.L. Sawatzky, 
University of Manitoba on 
LORE, LOGIC, MIRAGES AND 
NORSE DISCOVERY at 8:30 
p.m. in H-110, Hall Bldg. SGW 
campus. 

CONCORDIA HEALTH SER- 
VICES: NURSING FOCUS ON 
STRESS AND ITS MANAGE- 
MENT, 11 a.m. - 2 p.m., in the 
Guadagni Lounge, Loyola cam- 
pus. 

CUSO AT CONCORDIA: 
Meeting at 4 p.m. in H-615, Hall 
Bldg. All are welcome. 
CONCORDIA ART GALLERY: 
Work by selected Fine Arts 
graduates: a 10th anniversary 
celebration; Concordia: the early 
years of Loyola and Sir George 
Williams until Feb. 16. 
EXERCISE SCIENCE: Pre- 
Valentine Bash featuring the live 
band PRETEX, tonight at 8 p.m., 
in the Campus Centre Upstairs. 
Admission: $2. Loyola campus. 
LESBIAN & GAY FRIENDS OF 
CONCORDIA: Weekly meeting. 
Presentation of film (watch for 
posters this week), 4-6 p.m., in 
H-333-6. SGW campus. 
CAMPUS MINISTRY: BROWN 
BAG LUNCH — Coffee, tea and 
soup provided, 12 noon - 1:30 
p.m. at Belmore House. Loyola 
campus. 


Friday 8 


CONSERVATORY OF 
CINEMATOGRAPHIC ART: 
SWAMP WATER (Jean Renoir, 
1941) (English), with Walter Bren- 
nan, Walter Huston, Ann Baxter, 
Dana Andrews and Ward Bond at 
7 p.m.; THIS LAND IS MINE 
(Jean Renoir, 1943) (English) with 
Charles Laughton, George 
Sanders, Walter Slezak and 
Maureen O’Hara at 9 p.m. in 
H-110, Hall Bldg. $2 each. SGW 
campus. 

PH.D. WORKSHOP — 
VISITING SPEAKERS SERIES: 
Dr. Mats Alvesson, University of 
Lund, Sweden, on REFLEC- 
TIONS ON THE IDEA OF 
ORGANIZATIONAL 
CULTURE, 2-4 p.m., in 
GM-503-48, Guy Metro Bidg., 
1550 de Maisonneuve Blvd. West. 
ENGINEERING AND COM- 
PUTER SCIENCE FACULTY 
COUNCIL: Meeting at 2 p.m. in 
H-769, Hall Bidg. SGW campus. 
FRENCH DEPARTMENT: Col- 
loquium with Michéle Lalonde, 
Marco Micone, Jean Jonassaint, 
Pierre L’Hérault, Régine Robin, 
Fulvio Caccia and F. Salvatore on 
ECRIRE LA DIFFERENCE: LA 
LITTERATURE DES 
MINORITES DU QUEBEC at 2 
p.m. in H-620, Hall Bldg. SGW 
campus. 

ENGLISH DEPARTMENT: 
Margaret Hollingsworth, writer- 
in-residence at Concordia and 
author of numerous plays, in- 
cluding BUSHED, 
OPERATORS, MOTHER 
COUNTRY, EVER LOVING, 
ISLANDS and WAR BABIES, 
will read from her work at 8 p.m. 
in H-620, Hall Bldg. SGW cam- 
pus. 








MEN’S BASKETBALL: Concor- 
dia vs U.Q.T.R. at 8 p.m., Loyola 
campus. 

WOMEN’S HOCKEY: Concor- 
dia vs Bishop’s at 6:30 p.m., at 
Bishop’s. 

TIME MANAGEMENT FOR 
STUDENTS: To be held 8 to 10 
a.m. at the Concordia Guidance 
Services, Loyola campus, 2440 
West Broadway. Call 482-0320, 
474, : 


Saturday 9 





CONSERVATORY OF 
CINEMATOGRAPHIC ART: 
THE DIARY OF A CHAMBER- 
MAID (Jean Renoir, 1946) 
(English) with Paulette Goddard, 
Burgess Meredith, Hurt Hatfield, 
Reginald Owen, Florence Bates, 
Francis Lederer and Judith 
Anderson at 5 p.m.; THE 
WOMAN ON THE BEACH 
(Jean Renoir, 1946) (English) with 
Robert Ryan, Joan Bennett, 
Charles Bickford, Walter Sande 
and Nem Leslie at 7 p.m.; LE 
PETIT THEATRE DE JEAN 
RENOIR (Jean Renoir, 1969) 
(English subt.) with Nino For- 
micola, Marguerite Cassan, 
Jeanne Moreau, Fernand Sardou, 
Francoise Arnoul and Dominique 
Labourier at 9 p.m. in H-110, 
Hall Bldg. $2. SGW campus. 
CONCERT: Sherman Friedland, 
accompanied by Dale Bartlett will 
present a concert of music for 
clarinet and piano at 8 p.m. in the 
Loyola Chapel, 7141 Sherbrooke 
St. W. Eric Wilner, flutist, will be 
the guest artist in the Sonatine for 
flute, clarinet and piano by 
Florent Schmitt and music for 
flute-and clarinet by John Baviv- 
vhi. Also to be heard will be works 
by Max Reger, Arthur Honegger, 
Arthur Lurie and Canadians Jac- 
ques Hetu and John Hawkins. 
The concert is free to the public 
and will be recorded for later 
broadcast by the C.B.C. 


Sunday 10 


CONSERVATORY OF 
CINEMATOGRAPHIC ART: 
ROME, OPEN CITY (Roma, 
Citta apérta) (Roberto Rossellini, 
1944-46) (English) with Anna 
Magnani, Marcello Pagliero, 
Maria Michi and Aldo Fabrizi at 5 
p.-m.; THE SOUTHERNER 
(Jean Renoir, 1945) (English) with 
Zachary Scott, Betty Field, Jay 
Jilpin, Perey Kilbridge and Beulah 
Bondi at 7 p.m.; THE RIVER 
(Jean Renoir, 1950) (English) with 
Nora Swinburne, Esmond Knight, 
Arthur Shields, Thomas E. Breen, 
Richard Foster and Trilak Jetti at 
9 p.m. in H-110, Hall Bldg. $2 
each. SGW campus. 
WOMEN’S BASKETBALL: 
Concordia vs Laval at 3 p.m., at 
Laval. 

CAMPUS MINISTRY: The 
Presider for the Masses at 11 a.m. 
and 8 p.m. in the Loyola Chapel is 
Robert Gaudet, S.J., Concordia 














Campus Ministry. 
Monday 11 
CONSERVATORY OF 


CINEMATOGRAPHIC ART: 
LES VISITEURS DU SOIR 
(Marcel Carné, 1942) (French) 


The Thursday Report is the community 
newspaper of Concordia University, serving 
faculty, staff and students at the downtown 
and west end campuses. It is published 
weekly during the academic year by the 
Public Relations Office, Concordia Univer- 
sity, 1455.de Maisonneuve Blvd. W., Mon- 
treal, Qué. H3G 1M8. (514) 879-8497. 
Material published in The Thursday Report 
may be reproduced without permission. 


with Arletty, Fernand Ledoux, 
Alain Cuny, Jules Berry, Pierre 
Labry and Marie Déa at 8:30 p.m. 
in H-110, Hall Bldg. $2. SGW 
campus. 

BOARD OF GRADUATE 
STUDIES: Meeting at 2 p.m. in 
H-769, Hal Bldg. SGW campus. 
SCHOOL OF COMMUNITY 
AND PUBLIC AFFAIRS: Andy 
Melamed, director of the Urban 
Studies program at Concordia, on 
GENTRIFICATION at 4:30 p.m. 
in the basement lounge of the 
School of Community and Public 
Affairs, 2149 Mackay St. SGW 
campus. 

ARMENIAN STUDENTS 
ASSOCIATION: Cultural Days, 
until Feb. 13. For more informa- 
tion call 879-4150. 


Tuesday 12 


CONSERVATORY OF 
CINEMATOGRAPHIC ART: IL 
GRIDO (The Cry) (Michelangelo 
Antonioni, 1957) (English subt.) 
with Steve Cochran, Alida Valli, 
Dorian Gray, Betsy Blair and 
Lynn Shaw at 8:30 p.m. in H-110, 
Hall Bldg. $2. SGW campus. 
CONCERT: First half — Tracy 
Shuster, student of Margo 
MacKinnon in works by Schubert; 
Francine Desjardins, student of 
Margo MacKinnon in 4 Spanish 
Songs from the 16th Century; 2nd 
half — Margo MacKinnon in 
songs from the 20th Century. 
Works commissioned by the 
Canada Council as well as works 
commissioned by Concordia 
Drama Club 1984, at 8 p.m. in the 
Loyola Chapel, 7141 Sherbrooke 
St. W. FREE. Loyola. 

MEN’S HOCKEY: Concordia vs 
McGill (Chiasson Cup) at 7:30 











Duan; Loyola campus. 
Wednesday 13 
CONSERVATORY OF 


CINEMATOGRAPHIC ART: 
THE INCREDIBLE SHRINK- 
ING MAN (Jack Arnold, 1957) 
(English) with Grant Williams, 
April Kent, Paul Langton and 
Raymond Bailey at 8:30 p.m. in 
H-110, Hall Bldg. $2 each. SGW 
campus. 

LOYOLA FILM SERIES: 
BANDE A PART (Band of Out- 
siders) (Jean-Luc Godard, 1964) 
(English subt.) with Anna Karina, 
Claude Brasseur,. Sami Frey and 
Louisa Colpeyn at 7 p.m.; 
L’ENFANT SAUVAGE (The 
Wild Child) (Francois Truffaut, 
1970) (English subt.) with Jean- 
Pierre Cargol, Francois Truffaut, 
Francoise Seigner and Jean Dasté 
at 8:45 p.m. in the F.C. Smith 
Auditorium, 7141 Sherbrooke St. 
W., Loyola campus. FREE. 
AIESEC CONCORDIA: Second 
annual Drean Auction 2-4 p.m., 
in the Cafeteria, 7th floor, Hall 
Bidg. SGW campus. 

JAZZ CONCERT: Vocal Ex- 
travaganza, directed by Margo 
MacKinnon at 8:30 p.m. in the 
Loyola Chapel, 7141 Sherbrooke 
St. W. FREE. Loyola campus. 
HELLENIC STUDENTS 
ASSOCIATION: Cultural days, 
until Feb. 15. For more informa- 
tion call 879-4556. 


_ WOMEN’S BASKETBALL: 


Concordia vs McGill at 8 p.m., 
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Loyola campus. 


Thursday 14 





LIBERAL ARTS COLLEGE: 
Dr. Jules Brody, Prof. of French 
and Comparative Literature at 
Harvard University, on WHAT 
MONTAIGNE 
MODERN? at 8:30 p.m. in 
H-110, Hall Bldg. SGW campus. 
CUSO DAY: Today 10 a.m. - 6 
p.m., in the Hall Bldg. Informa- 
tion booth with displays and video 
slides on main floor. Guest 
speaker — representative from 
CUSO - 2:30 p.m. in H-762-1-2-3, 


Hall Bldg. Event sponsored by - 


CUSO at Concordia. 
welcome. SGW campus. 
HEALTH SERVICES: Dental 
Hygiene information booths, 8:30 
a.m. - 12 noon, in the lobby, Hall 
Bldg., SGW campus. 
CONCORDIA ELECTRO- 
ACOUSTIC MUSIC: The concert 
will be in two parts — From 5-7 
p.m., works for tape; 8:15 - 10:30 
p.m., for tape, tape and live, live 
electronics and works with slides. 
In the Visual Arts Gallery of the 
Visual Arts Building, 1395 Dor- 
chester Blvd., W. 


Friday 15 


CONSERVATORY OF 
CINEMATOGRAPHIC ART: 
LE CARROSSE D’EAU (Jean 
Renoir, 1952) (French), with An- 
na Magnani, Duncan Lamont, 
Riccardo Rioli, Paul Cambell and 
George Higgins at 7 p.m.; 
FRENCH CANCAN (Jean 
Renoir, 1954) (English subt.) with 
Jean Gabin, Francoise Arnoul, 
Maria Félix, Philippe Clay, J.R. 
Caussimon, Gianni Esposito and 
Michel Piccoli at 9 p.m. in H-110, 
Hall Bldg. $2 each. SGW campus. 
SENATE: Meeting at 2 p.m. in 
the Conference Room of the Pro- 
testant School Board of Greater 
Montreal (corner Fielding and 
Cote St-Luc). 

DEPARTMENT OF EDUCA- 
TION: Conference on NEW 
TRENDS AND 
DEVELOPMENTS IN EDUCA- 
TIONAL APPLICATIONS OF 
THE COMPUTER — Today, Dr. 
Bill Higginson, Queen’s Universi- 
ty and M.I.T., speaks on MAN, 
MACHINES AND MEANING: 
THE HUMAN FACTOR _IN 
EDUCATIONAL COMPUTING 
at 4:30 p.m., in H-549-15, Bldg. 
SGW campus. 
INTERNATIONAL 
STUDENTS: A workshop is be- 
ing given, 2:30 - 6:00 p.m., in 
H-762, Hall Bldg. by faculty ad- 
visers from all faculties and will 
with student requests, 
graduation requirements, faculty 
transfers and academic policies, 
etc. Please inform the Interna- 
tional Student Office if you are at- 
tending by calling 879-2840. 
CONCORDIA ELECTRO- 
ACOUSTIC MUSIC: The concert 
will be in two parts — From 5-7 
p.m., works for tape; 8:15-10:30 
p.m., for tape, tape and live, live 
electronics and works with slides. 
In the Visual Arts Gallery of the 
visual Arts Building, 1395 Dor- 
chester Blvd. W. 

CINEMA & PHOTOGRAPHY: 


All are 








Oscar winning’ cinematographer + 


Vilmos Zsigmond will speak and 
present excerpts of films he work- 
ed on. At 8 p.m. in VA-114, 
Visual Arts Bldg., 1395 Dor- 
chester Blvd. W. SGW campus. 
CAMPUS MINISTRY: EYE 
WITNESS REPORT ON 
NICARAGUA — Cesar Jerez, 
S.J. former Jesuit Provincial of 
Nicaragua will speak about the 
current situation in that country. 
At 8 p.m. in the Loyola Chapel, 
Loyola campus. ‘ 
WOMEN’S BASKETBALL: 
Concordia vs Bishop’s at 6:30 
p.m., Loyola campus. 

MEN’S BASKETBALL: Concor- 
dia vs Bishop’s at 8:30 p.m., 
Loyola campus. 


Saturday 16 





CONSERVATORY OF 
CINEMATOGRAPHIC ART: 
ELENA ET LES HOMMES 
(Paris Does Strange Things) (Jean 
Renoir, 1956) (English subt.) with 
‘Ingrid Bergman, Jean Marais, Mel 
Ferrer, Jean Richard, Magali Noel 
and Juliette Gréco at 7 p.m.; LE 
CAPORAL EPINGLE (Jean 
Renoir, 1961) (French) with Jean- 
Pierre Cassel, Claude Brasseur, 
Claude Rich, Jean Carmet, Jac- 
ques Jouanneau, Mario David 
and Guy Bedos at 9 p.m. in 
H-110, Hall Bldg. $2. SGW cam- 
pus. 

CONCORDIA ELECTRO- 
ACOUSTIC MUSIC: The concert 
will be in two parts — From 3-7 
p.m., installation of a large-scale 
fibre sculpture, created by the 
group members, with the 
assistance of the Montreal fibre- 
artist, Doris May: 8:15-10:30 
p.m., for tape, tape and.live, live 
electronics and works with slides. 
In the Visual Arts Gallery of the 
Visual Arts Building, 1395 Dor- 
chester Blvd. W. 


Sunday 17 


CONSERVATORY OF 
CINEMATOGRAPHIC ART: 
SOLDIER GIRLS 
(L’Entrainement des femmes) 
(Nicholas Broomfield and Joan 
Churchill, 1981) (French subt.) at 
5 p.m. in H-110, Hall Bldg. 
General public $4, students and 
golden age $3. (This screening is 
presented by the Montreal Sup- 
port Group for Peter Watkins’ 
work in progress A FILM FOR 
PEACE. All proceeds will go 
towards the production of the 
film. Watkins is shooting a film 
for peace in a dozen countries 
around the world. Shooting will 
take place in Quebec in the Spring 
of 1985). LA PETITE MAR- 
CHANDE D’ALLUMETTES 
(Jean Renoir, 1928) (silent) with 
Jean Storm, Manuel Raaby and 
Catherine Hessling; UNE PAR- 
TIE DE CAMPAGNE (Jean 
Renoir, 1936-46) (French) with 
Sylvia Bataille, Georges Darnoux, 
Gabriello, Jane Marken, Paul 
Temps, Marguerite Renoir and 
Jean Renoir at 7 p.m.; LA 
CHIENNE (Jean Renoir, 1931) 
(French) with Michel Simon, 
Janie Maréze, Georges Flament, 
Jean Gehret, Alexandre Rignault 
and Madeleine Bérubet at 9 p.m. 


CONCORDIA ELECTRO- 








* ACOUSTIC MUSIC 


